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Right of Way sets extra $1 million property sales goal 


DOT’s Property Management Unit is well 

on its way to selling an additional $1 million 
in property during the current two-year budget, 
much like a private realty company might tackle 
such a goal. 

They've boosted advertising, spiffed up “for sale” 
yard signs, combed their files for likely properties 
and creatively put together complex trades. They've 
purchased easements to allow access to previously 
land-locked property. Agents are creating colored 
charts that show monthly progress. 

The efforts aim to generate a total of $9 million. 
The extra revenue will come not only from property 
sales but also leases, and is deposited to the Highway 
Trust Fund. 

“In the past we were more reactive — waiting for 
people to call us,” said Mike Kirby, headquarters 
operations manager of the Right of Way Section. 
“Now we're much more aggressive.” 

The push for additional revenue comes from 
several sources. Internal and external audits have 
recommended higher sales of surplus property. 
ODOT’s Efficiency Committee, composed of private 
citizens and legislators, also suggested property sales 
as a source of additional revenue to help offset 
stagnant funding for the past several years. 

The new methods are working. By the fifth 
month of the two-year budget, the section staff 
members had met 25 percent of their revenue goal. 

Victor Alvarado, Property Management Unit 
supervisor, said the unit has enlisted the help of 
private realtors for properties that the unit hasn't 
been able to sell. 

“We ask for marketing plans from local realtors 
and pick the best proposal,” Alvarado said. 

One of these partnerships recently sold a New- 

. port home in 90 days, Alvarado reported. 

Property Agent Bob Kiggins said that Right of 
Way agents are concentrating on complex projects. 
For example, they recently completed a complicated 


trade involving four pieces of property and 
Marion County. The results will add 40 acres to 
a Marion County wetland, give ODOT a small 
quarry that it will allow the county to use, and 
transfer an ODOT site to the county for 
widening a road. All this frees for sale a valu- 
able 30-acre parcel, a small portion of which is 
a depleted quarry site no longer needed by 
ODOT, on the outskirts of Salem. 
Kiggins cited examples of recent major sales: 
> $805,000 for the former La Grande 
District Maintenance site east of 
downtown. Safeway paid $205,000 
more than the minimum required bid 
in a sealed-bid auction. To ready the 
property for sale, ODOT conducted an 
extensive cleanup, including removal of 
underground fuel storage tanks. 

> $340,000 for vacant land on the Salem 

Parkway. After spending $30,000 to clear 
brush and remove structures, the 
department sold the four-acre parcel to 
an adjacent property owner. 

The unit has moved more quickly to sell 
excess parcels after major construction projects 
have been completed, Alvarado said. Last fall 
they completed the sale of $750,000 worth of 
such land following development of the 
downtown Albany couplet. Land adjacent to 
the Bend Parkway sold for $753,000. 

Internal improvements have helped boost 
sales as well, by freeing staff time. The section 
developed a new data base system that provides a 
wide range of information about 16,000 properties 
owned by ODOT. Then they hired a retiree to 
transfer the inventory into CD format and the 
Intranet. The system provides information directly 
to field offices and saves research time by Salem 
Right of Way staff. 

Sale of ODOT property isn’t as easy as selling 


Victor Alvarado of Right of Way displays ODOT’s new “for sale” yard sign. 


503-986-3600 


private property, Alvarado said. The department 
follows a four-phase process with nearly 30 steps to 
sell property, including first offering it for sale to 
other public agencies. 

“Even before that phase, we do a thorough 
investigation internally to make sure we won't have a 
future need for the land ourselves,” Alvarado noted. 
(Written by Monte Turner, communications coordinator, 
503/986-4180.) W 


DMV research studies aging and driving ability 


MV, in partnership with a legislatively 

mandated Older Driver Advisory Commit- 
tee, began a series of town hall meetings last 
month to gather information from the public on the 
effects of aging on driving ability. 

The meetings are part of a study on older drivers 
DMV is conducting with the assistance of the advi- 
sory committee. The study will help DMV and state 
lawmakers understand the challenges and needs of 
older drivers, and allow DMV to establish a more 
comprehensive approach to licensing older drivers. 

The kickoff meeting was held Jan. 18 at the State 
Capitol, and attracted a lot of media attention and 
interest from the community. Keynote speaker Gretta 
Chambers, an international expert on the subject of 


Inside... 


Seattle firm inspects tunnels and 
provides training. 


aging, told the committee that she is interested in the 
outcome of the study. 

“Tve seen firsthand how my driving ability has 
been impacted,” she said, noting that a recent hip 
injury gave her new insights to the challenges many 
senior drivers face. 

Committee members heard a history of legislation 
regarding senior drivers, and were given a briefing on 
how other jurisdictions are dealing with the same 
topic. 

“We're gathering information that will help us 
assess the needs of older drivers,” said Mari Miller, 
manager of DMV Program Services. “We aren't going 
in with any preconceived notions or planned out- 
comes.” 


Troubled bridges over Oregon 
waters — an overview. 
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The series of public meetings are addressing such 
topics as identifying drivers who may be at risk, 
methods for dealing with degenerative processes, 
adjustment of driving practices, public education 
initiatives, transportation alternatives and other issues 
affecting older drivers. 

Meetings will be held at different locations 
throughout the state, including Portland, Grants Pass, 
Bend, Pendleton, Newport, Eugene and Salem. 

Following the series of public meetings, the 
Advisory Committee will make recommendations to 
DMV. The recommendations will include steps the 
state should consider when designing a program for 
licensing older drivers. (Written by Kevin Beckstrom, 
DMV information representative, 503/945-5270.) W 


Multi-agency works to prevent 
another I-84 incident. 


Commuter traffic may be allowed on U.S. 101 
at Cape Cove slide south of Yachats 


esidents of the south- 
| Beanies Oregon coast may 
finally be seeing a light at the 
end of the tunnel after spend- 
ing more than a month with 
the area’s main lifeline highway 
smothered by the pernicious 
Cape Cove mudslide south of 
Yachats. 

ODOT planned to open 
U.S. 101 for one hour in the 
morning and evening to allow 
commuter traffic to pass 
through the slide area. The 
opening would be the first 
since tons of mud, boulders 
and trees sloughed down the 
steep hillside beside the 
highway on Jan. 7. 

The closure was the third 
since Dec. 17. ODOT crews 
and contractors had managed 
to clear at least a single lane 
through the previous slides, 
but subsequent rain storms 
turned the already-sodden — 
and now bare — hillside into a 
quagmire of pudding-like goo 
that continued to slide down 
the slope and onto the high- 
way. ODOT crews finally 
closed the highway for good 
shortly after midnight on Jan. 
7, after another small slide 
blocked the single open lane. 

Then on Jan. 8, while a 
contractor was working on 
removing that slide, an esti- 
mated 2,000 to 3,000 cubic 
yards of material broke loose 
from the hillside and roared 
down the slope, taking boul- 
ders and large, old-growth trees 
along with it. 

“Tt was amazing,” said an 
excavator operator who wit- 
nessed the slide. “I saw an old- 
growth Douglas fir tree sitting at the top of the 
slide come shooting down the slope, root ball 
and all. It hit the bottom of the slope, skidded 
across the road and hit this dirt berm we'd 
built up alongside the other side of the road. I 
guess the berm acted like a ski jump because 
that tree shot up about 100 feet in the air and 
then kind of arched out over the ocean and hit 
the beach right at the surf line, about 200 feet 
down from the road. It was quite a sight.” 

“Ugly,” is the only word Area 5 Manager 
Bob Pirrie could use to describe the slide. “We 
knew fairly soon that this was a different kind 
of slide than we are used to dealing with,” said 
Pirrie. "Normally, a slide comes down, we clean 
it up and reopen the highway. With this one, 
every time we cleaned it up, it came right back 
down again.” 

ODOT hired two contractors with extensive 
experience in slide removal and stabilization. 
LRL Construction of Tillamook brought in a 
device called a “slusher” to remove the loose 
mud, boulders and trees on the hillside. 

A product of the mining industry, a slusher 
consists of a rectangular bucket approximately 
three feet wide, two feet tall and three feet 
deep. The bucket is attached to three wire 
cables. Two of the cables run through pulleys 
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attached to anchors at opposite ends of the top 
of the slide and then to winches on a truck at 
the bottom of the slide. The third cable runs 
directly to a winch at the bottom of the slide. 

By adjusting the amount of cable let out by 
the winches, the operator can move the bucket 
horizontally on the slope. Once in position, the 
bucket is pulled down the face of the slope, 
scooping up dirt and rocks as it travels to the 
bottom of the slope. The dirt and boulders can 
then be picked up by an excavator and loaded 
in a dump truck for removal. 

Removing the loose material proved to be a 
tedious and time-consuming operation, with 
the slusher making hundreds of passes up and 
down the mountainside. In all, the device 
cleared about 7,000 cubic yards of material 
from the mountainside. 

ODOT also hired Milbor-Pita and Associ- 
ates, a Seattle-based geotechnical engineering 
firm with expertise in the “soft* type, of slide 
occurring at the Cape Cove site. After spending 
a week assessing the slide, the geologist recom- 
mended removing additional dirt and debris 
from several locations on the mountainside 
and building a tall retaining wall, topped with a 
tall fence, to protect the roadway from falling 
debris. 


I want to express my gratitude and appreciation to you and the employees at 


ODOT for your outstanding efforts to keep our roads open! I am very 
impressed at how quickly your crews are responding to tackle each new 
landslide, wash out, or avalanche! They must be very tired. They put in 

‘ long hours and hard work in harsh weather conditions, but they keep going 
and going! Whether it is the Gorge, the Cascades, the coastal highways, or 
the valley, they have met the challenge to open roads quickly and efficiently. 


Each new crisis requires a lot of coordination from many different folks in 
your department. You and your fellow workers are to be commended. 


I hope Mother Nature smiles kindly on all of you for the remainder of the 
winter! 


The closure of U.S. 101 has been especially 
tough on the small towns that dot the south 
central Oregon coast. Particularly hard hit was 
Yachats, where some businesses reported an 80 
percent drop in business. 

“We knew this slide was causing economic 
hardships for the communities and businesses 
in the area,” said Pirrie. “Our desire was to get 
the highway open as soon as we possibly could. 
But that desire had to be balanced with the 
reality that we couldn't open the highway until 
we were reasonably sure it could be done safely. 
I couldn’t in my mind justify opening the road 
if there was any possibility that more material 
would slide off the hill and possibly hit a car.” 

Pirrie said crews planned to open the 
highway to one-way traffic for one hour in the 
morning and one hour in the evening to 
facilitate commuter traffic. He said the highway 
wouldn't be opened to two-way traffic until the 
retaining wall could be built. 

ODOT had spent about $250,000 to clean 
up the slide as of Feb. 4. Estimates for the 
permanent repairs range from $2 million to 
$2.5 million. (Written by Dave Davis, Region 2 
information representative, 503/986-5845.) W 


Oregon reports low 1999 traffic crash fatalities 


regon First Lady Sharon, 

Kitzhaber announced a 
23 percent drop in traffic 
fatalities for 1999 compared to 
the previous year. 

“This is good news for all 
Oregonians,” she said at a press 
conference earlier this month. 

The drop from 538 fatalities 
in 1998 to 416 during 1999 
“means that more than 120 
people are alive today thanks to 
the decline,” she said. Kitzhaber 
noted the number of deaths is 
the lowest since 1955. 

“We haven't seen a compa- 
rable drop in annual deaths 
since the early 1990s when the 
state’s safety belt law went into 
effect,’ she added. 

Kitzhaber praised law 
enforcement, the medical 
community, ODOT, and 
hundreds of traffic safety 
organizations for working 
together to reduce traffic 
deaths. As honorary chair of 
the Oregon Safe Kids Coalition 
Advisory Board, Kitzhaber said she knows the 
impact of partnerships among agencies and 
organizations. She noted that motor vehicle 
crashes are the leading cause of death to 
children under 14. She encouraged parents of 
young children to “purchase the right type of 
safety seat for your child and use it every trip.” 

ODOT Director Grace Crunican reported 
that preliminary, unofficial figures show that 
fatalities dropped in all four major categories 
of crash types: 

P Vehicle occupants — 347 — lowest 


ities 


Total Fatal 


since 1955. 

> Bicyclists — three — lowest in more 
than 20 years. 

> Motorcyclists — 18 — fewest since 
1963. 


P Pedestrians — 48 — lowest since 1944. 
“Fatalities also dropped in each of seven age 


groups, Crunican added, noting that neigh- 
boring states have shown no corresponding 
reduction. 


Oregon Traffic Fatalities 1955 - 1999 
All road types 


1955 1975 1980 1985 


*Data for 1999 is preliminary and subject to change. 


Crunican said ODOT is “doing a better job 
of focusing resources on problem areas — 
whether these problems are road design, driver 
behavior or weather conditions.” 

Highway safety projects occur where 
statistics show crashes are happening, she 
noted. The projects include solutions such as 
left-turn lanes, overpass screens, new guard- 
rails, rumble strips along interstate highways to 
alert drivers if they drift out of a lane, and 
durable paint stripes that last longer and are 
more visible. 

Transportation Safety works with 550 
partner organizations and agencies to promote 
safety awareness, pay for special law enforce- 
ment work and fund roadway improvements. 

Oregon State Police Capt. Reg Madsen 
listed several contributing factors for lower 
fatalities, including: 

> Safety engineering improvements in 

modern motor vehicles, such as struc- 
tural changes and use of airbags. 


Oregon Safety Belt Law 
effective Dec. 7, 1990 


1990 1991 1992 1998 1999 


DUI, helmet and seatbelt laws. 
Public education efforts. 

Enhanced trauma units, emergency 
medical response units and life flight 
helicopters. 

“However, last year, there were still approxi- 
mately 50,000 traffic collisions in Oregon, 
many of which were serious injury or fatal 
crashes,’ Madsen said. 

While the number of fatalities has de- 
creased, the potential for serious injury or 
death on Oregon’s highways remains a real 
concern, he added. 

Officials also reported that alcohol-involved 
fatalities did not match the general decline. 
Approximately half the 416 fatalities will 
involve alcohol — about the same number of 
deaths in prior years, but a higher percentage 
in 1999 due to a lower total number of crashes. 
(Written by Monte Turner, communications 
coordinator, 503/986-4180.) W 
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State highway tunnels receive checkup 


ll tunnels on the state highway system 
will receive a thorough checkup this 
month and next. 
Following the inspections, ODOT bridge 
and maintenance staff will be trained on 


tunnel inspection, according to Mark Hirota, 


state bridge engineer. 
Shannon & Wilson, Inc., a Seattle-based 
geotechnical firm that specializes in tunnel 


projects, are conducting the inspections and 


training. Representatives of Shannon & 


Wilson have been working with ODOT staff 


since last fall. They have visited local offices 
to review plans and documents and meet 
with staff members familiar with tunnel 
conditions and maintenance. 

The firm’s staff will inspect seven tunnels 
in February and two others in mid-March. 
Most of the inspections for heavily used 


tunnels will take place at night to minimize 
impacts to travelers, but some traffic delays 
may occur during inspections. 

“These two months are the optimum time 
for tunnel inspections,” Hirota said. “It’s the 
most critical time of year when any water- 
related problems should be evident due to 
heavy rainfall.” 

The consultant inspectors will assess the 
conditions of tunnel liners, drainage systems, 
portals and adjacent hillsides. They will make 
recommendations for any needed short- and 
long-term repairs. 

Once inspections are completed, Shannon & 
Wilson staff members will develop a training 
manual and conduct training classes for all 
ODOT staff members involved in tunnel 
inspection. ODOT will pay the firm about 
$200,000. 


After a Jan. 28, 1999, collapse of the U.S. 
26 Sunset Highway Tunnel west of Banks 
that killed ODOT Bridge Crew Supervisor 
Dennis Edwards, ODOT established a tunnel 
oversight committee to determine actions 
needed to improve tunnel inspections. The 
department contracted with outside tunnel 
experts for highway tunnel inspections. The 
department also required ODOT staff to 
apply for a permit from the state bridge 
engineer before conducting any work 
affecting the structure of highway tunnels. 

“We hope the work of ODOT and con- 
sultant staff members will prevent future 
tragic incidents and will improve the safety 
of ODOT staff and travelers for years to 
come,” Hirota said. (Written by Monte 
Turner, communications coordinator, 503/ 
986-4180.) W 


Troubled bridges o 


Evidence shows need to strengthen 2,600 
state-owned bridges for earthquakes 


few grains of salty beach sand buried in in the Klamath Falls area. ODOT’s strategy focuses on will require strengthening of columns and footings. 
mud flats far inland from Oregon’s coast bridges needed to keep emergency routes open, Contractors are now working on the I-205 Bridge 
have led to conclusions that state bridges should __ especially during the critical 72 hours immediately in Oregon City and the Boone Bridge on I-5 near 
be built or repaired to withstand Wilsonville. 
major earthquakes. Me A : Sa “We're concentrating on major 


river crossings,” Hirota said. 

Several other major bridges, 
including the Marquam Bridge in 
Portland, have already received 
seismic treatment. 

Both types of seismic work 
would cost about $517 million over 
20 years — $26 million per year. 
Currently, ODOT spends about $4 
million per year for seismic bridge 
projects. 

“The department is considering 
several funding strategies to boost 
investment in seismic strengthening 
of bridges to a higher level,” Hirota 
reported. 

“However, people need to be 


The sand washed inland by 
tsunamis along with other evidence 
indicates that Oregon is due for a 
major earthquake every 300 to 500 
years. The last “big one” hit in 
January 1700. Because this earth- 
quake pattern was only recently 
identified, a large portion of the 
state’s bridge inventory is designed 
for little or no earthquake stress. 

The forces lurking beneath the 
earth’s crust just off Oregon’s coast 
have the potential of creating 
subduction zone earthquakes much 
stronger than the types of quakes 
common in California. Oregon’s 
quake is likely to shoot up to magni- 


tude 8 or 9 on the Richter scale. A contractor performs seismic retrofit work beneath the Boone Bridge on Interstate 5. aware that because of the uncer- 
“Such a catastrophic event would tainty in predicting forces generated 

affect about 70 percent of the state’s bridges,” said following an earthquake, and to ensure the movement in an earthquake, we can’t guarantee that even the 

Mark Hirota, state bridge engineer. of goods and services during the economic recovery combined strengthening methods would make the 
Hirota said a 1997 study revealed that preparing __ period that follows, Hirota said. bridge earthquake-proof,’ Hirota said. 

ODOT’s 2,600 state-owned bridges for earthquakes As part of this strategy, ODOT has identified nearly The same holds true for new bridges. 

would cost $1.2 billion. Knowing that such an 400 bridges to strengthen by tying bridge beams and “Current ODOT bridge designs are ‘state of the 

investment in bridges is unlikely in the near future, decks to their supports. This work will prepare these art’ and are expected to withstand major earth- 

the Bridge Section staff has developed a strategy to bridges to withstand moderate earthquakes (Richter quakes such as a subduction zone event,” Hirota 

spend less than half that amount over a 20-year magnitude ranging up to about 6.5), such as what said. “However, no design can be entirely ‘earth- 

period. occurred in the Willamette Valley at Scotts Mills quake-proof’ due to the large number of variables 
The strategy involves strengthening only bridges — (magnitude 5.6) and in the Klamath Falls area (magni- _ involved, such as the length of the quake and 

on designated lifeline routes in areas at higher risk tude 6.0) in the 1990s. To resist larger earthquakes geology of a particular location.” VW 


for earthquakes, generally west of the Cascadesand —_ (magnitude of approximately 7.5), about 760 bridges 


Oregon’s bridges are showing their age 


DOT’s bridges are like the country’s baby A list of 25 emergency bridge projects cropping _ neers to determine a long-term fix for both the 
boomers — there are a lot of them and up in the last couple of years shows costs exceeding _ bridge and roadway that are squeezed between 
they are nearing their middle years and beyond. —_ $13.4 million. Three bridges on the state system the ocean and Beverly Beach State Park. 

About 2,600 of Oregon’s 6,500 bridges areon __ currently have load restrictions. Two bridges on the Despite limited funding and the need to shift 
state highways. The replacement value of Historic Columbia River Highway have five- and priorities for emergency repairs, the Bridge Section is 
ODOT?’s bridges is around $7.7 billion. 38-ton limits. The Rock Point Bridge on Oregon involved in several major projects. Examples include: 

The average age of state-owned bridges is 39 238 — crossing the Rogue River 12 miles northwest P Strengthen the I-205 Bridge near Oregon City 
years. Twenty percent are more than 50 years old + of Medford — has a five-ton limit. to withstand a moderate earthquake, now 
and 44 are listed on the National Register of Another high-profile example of unexpected underway, $8 million. 

Historic Places. But there’s a glut of bridges aged __ bridge deterioration occurred last summer at the > Clean and repaint the 3,500-foot-long 
30-50 years — more than 1,300 — mostly built 56-year-old Spencer Creek Bridge north of New- northbound Interstate Bridge over the 
during the interstate construction era. port. An evaluation of the structure uncovered Columbia in Portland, $17.7 million. 

“These bridges are just past the middle of serious problems. A contractor built a temporary > Construct a new bridge at Crooked River 
their expected lifespan and upkeep until now has _ structure adjacent to the original bridge at a cost of Gorge on U.S. 97 north of Redmond, $17.6 
been relatively low cost,” said Dick Groff, bridge $1.8 million. This will give time for ODOT engi- million. V 


needs engineer. “However, during the next 20 

years, this large population of bridges will move 

into the later life-cycle stage where maintenance 

needs become more frequent and costly.” 800 
The 1999 Oregon Highway Plan predicts that 


AGE OF ODOT’S BRIDGES 


900 


during the next 20 years, more than 1,550 mice. 
bridges must be replaced or repaired, including o> 600 
strengthening for earthquakes. Such an under- 2 
taking would cost $133 million per year for the 2 500 
20-year period — more than twice the amount 2 
now spent for all bridge work. i- aoe 
As with Oregon’s highway pavement, keeping E 300 
bridges in good condition today will avoid 5 


higher costs in the future. 200 
“If a bridge isn’t kept in good condition, it 

becomes more susceptible to damage from heavy 

traffic or heavy loads, which means a major 0 

repair or limiting the weight of vehicles that can 

cross the structure,” Groff said. Age inYears 


100 


2r Oregon’s waters 
Oregon’s noteworthy bridges—— 


e regon’s transportation 
agency has been a leader in 
bridge design and preservation 
since its earliest years. 

Here are a few examples of 
noteworthy accomplishments 
from the past: 

> McCullough Bridges 
considered art — Bridges 
designed by the state’s 
Bridge Engineer Conde B. 
McCullough, built prima- 
rily along the coast in the 
1930s, are considered to be 
among the most aestheti- 
cally pleasing in the world 
by many authorities. They 
feature arch crowns, Art Deco-inspired pylons, 
Gothic piers, towering spires and close 
attention to detail. From 1919 to 1925, 
McCullough and his staff built nearly 600 
bridges at a cost of $6.5 million. Several are 
now listed on the National Register of Historic 
Places. 

P Wilson River Bridge a first — The Tillamook 
County structure was the first reinforced 
concrete tied-arch bridge built in the United 
States. 

> Patterson Bridge named landmark — 
Crossing the Rogue River in Gold Beach, this 
bridge was selected as a Historic National Civil 
Engineering Landmark. It was the first bridge 
constructed in the country using the 
Freyssinet method of stress control. 

> Fremont Bridge sets record — Oregon 
engineers set a Guinness Book of World Records 
milestone in 1973. They hydraulically lifted 
the 902-foot, 6,000-ton arched midsection as 
one piece, the heaviest lift recorded at that 
time. 

Today, ODOT engineers are continuing the 
tradition by using unique design techniques to build 
new bridges and finding creative ways to preserve 
historic structures: 

> Features double lifespan — Brush Creek 
Bridge, completed last year on the south coast, 
is the first bridge in the country built with 
stainless steel reinforcing and microsilica 
structural concrete. It is designed to last more 


on your thinking caps and grab a pencil. 

See how many questions about Oregon’s 
bridges you can answer correctly. No fair 
contacting the Bridge Section staff who pro- 
vided the facts for this quiz. 


Each correct answer is worth 10 points. 


#1 How many bridges (over 20 feet) are there 
in Oregon? 
#2 Of the total bridges in Oregon, how many 
are state owned and maintained by ODOT? 
#3 What is the longest bridge? How long is it? 
_#4 What is the highest bridge? 
For 5 bonus points: How high is it? 
#5 What is the average age of a state-owned 
bridge? 
#6 How many Oregon bridges are on the 
National Historic Register? 
For 5 bonus points: How many of those 
bridges are state owned? 
#7 What is the total replacement value (in 
1997 dollars) for all state-owned bridges? 
#8 What was the most costly state-owned 
bridge to build? 


The Cape Creek Bridge was designed by Conde McCullough. 


than 120 years in this severe marine 
climate, with minimal maintenance. The 
bridge it replaced lasted only 43 years. 
Similar techniques to increase lifespan are 
featured in two Coos Bay area structures 
— the Smith River Bridge and the Haynes 
Inlet Bridge, now under construction. 
Doubling the lifespan of these bridges 
makes funds available to replace additional 
bridges. 

> Plastic extends life — New material is 
being introduced to help bridges last 
longer — plastic. The timber decks on two 
movable bridges near Astoria will be 
replaced later this year with fiber rein- 
forced plastic, a lightweight material with 
the strength of steel and a lifespan that 
may equal stainless steel. 

> Systems save historic bridges — Oregon 
is the leading state in the country in 
restoring and preserving historic bridges. 
The beautiful concrete arch bridges on the 
Coast Highway are being given cathodic 
protection systems, with a covering of zinc 
metal to prevent corrosion of the reinforc- 
ing steel inside. With current work on the 
Rogue River Bridge at Gold Beach and two 
bridges in Region 2, seven of the 19 
historic coast bridges will have had this life 
extension. The Newport Bridge Crew has 
learned how to use this technique to 
extend the lives of several small bridges. W 


Test your span of bridge knowledge... 


How did you score? 


0-20 points Puddle jumper. 
Did you think we 
were talking about 


the card game? 


25-45 points You're new here, 
aren't you’ 


50-70 points Pretty good, but 
youre no roads 
scholar. 


75-90 points You obviously 
work in the 
Bridge Section. 
Get back to work. 


Bridge Section 
cares for 
state’s bridges 


he Bridge Engineering Section is part of 

Technical Services Division and is responsible 
for the design, construction support, inspection 
and maintenance engineering of about 2,600 state 
highway structures. 

The inventory includes highway bridges and 
overcrossings, railroad undercrossings, sign 
supports, signal and illumination supports, 
retaining walls, sound walls and other structural 
elements. The section also provides structural 
design and inspection services for certain cities and 
counties at their request. 

Consultant services are provided to all units of 
ODOT to ensure the structures are constructed, 
maintained and rehabilitated to standards. 

The Bridge Engineering Section is composed of 
four Structural Design Teams, a Bridge Operations 
Team and a Preservation Engineering Team. There 
is a staff of 76 permanent employees. 

Each Structural Design Team provides geo- 
graphically focused engineering services to regions. 
These teams also hire and monitor consultants 
who provide the same services. 

The Bridge Operations Team is responsible for 
the management of the Oregon Bridge Inspection 
Program and for compliance with the National 
Bridge Inspection Standards. It also is responsible 
for the operation of the Bridge Management 
System, and staff members provide expertise in 
structural design, analysis and maintenance to the 
statewide maintenance program for structures. 
Bridge inspection services are provided statewide 
through region-located employees, and for local 
agency bridge owners through consultant services. 

The Bridge Preservation Engineering Team is 
responsible for development of contract plans and 
specifications for assigned projects. W 


Written by Monte Turner, communications 
coordinator, 503/986-4180. Jayne Stewart 
provided additional information. 


Answets: 
#1 6,494 
#2 2,633 


#3 Columbia River Bridge at Astoria. It’s four 
miles long, and its main span is 1,233 feet. 


#4 Thomas Creek Bridge on Highway 101 
north of Brookings. It’s 345 feet above the 
creek. 


#5 39 years 


#6 71, of which 44 are state-owned bridges. 
#7 $7.71 billion 


#8 The Glenn Jackson Bridge — the eight- 
lane Columbia River (north and south 
channels) crossing on I-205. Built in 1982, 
it cost $141 million. V 


Dust storm aftermath 


Prevention goal of Community Solutions group 


he multi-vehicle accidents that occurred 

last September caused by blowing dust on 
Interstate 84 near Pendleton has initiated a 
Community Solutions problem solving effort. 
Community Solutions, a statewide network of 
nine interagency work teams, seeks to maintain 
and increase livability by focusing state agency 
resources on “solving problems rather than just 
running programs” in collaboration with state, 
local, federal and private partners. 

At the request of Gov. John Kitzhaber, 
members of the Eastern Regional Community 
Solutions Team will engage the skills and 
expertise of multiple stakeholders to help come 
up with strategies that will lessen the likelihood 
of such a destructive event reoccurring. 

The collaborative problem solving effort, 
headed by Sherman County Judge Mike 
McArthur, who has experience with the 
Community Solutions approach, will work 
toward defining the problem and exploring 
solutions. The team includes representatives 
from ODOT, Oregon Emergency Management, 
Department of Agriculture, Oregon State 
Police, Department of Environmental Quality, 
Oregon Economic and Community Develop- 
ment Department, National Weather Service, 
local counties and cities, as well as farmers 
from the area. 


ODOT grant 
fuels chain-up 
patrols 


$75,000 grant from ODOT is helping the 

Oregon State Police enforce chain-up 
requirements on the state’s highways. The funds, 
distributed to several stations, pay overtime 
hours for officers to enforce chain-up regula- 
tions for commercial vehicles in snow zones at 
Ladd Canyon, Cabbage Hill, Willamette Pass, 
Santiam Pass and the Siskiyous. The patrols are 
helping to keep traffic moving through Oregon. 

An Oregon Administrative Rule requires 
commercial vehicles to carry chains and traction 
devices in areas designated as snow zones. State 
Police officers are citing drivers for disobeying 
an official traffic control device if they fail to 
chain up when snow zone signs indicate chains 
are required. 

Here’s an example of how the grant works. 
About 4,200 commercial vehicles a day travel 
Interstate 84. The grant enables the State Police 
to call in troopers on overtime when chains are 
required on vehicles towing or over 10,000 
GVW. As a result, freeway closures are fewer and 
shorter. 

“In eastern Oregon, we’re not looking at six-, 
eight- or 10-hour freeway closures like we’ve 
had in the past years. Being able to get out there, 
do the enforcement, keep the trucks in compli- 
ance and keep them rolling over the hill has 
enabled us and ODOT to do our jobs better,” 
said Lt. Frank Grammer, station commander at 
the La Grande OSP office. 

According to Lt. Grammer, news about OSP 
stepping up chain law enforcement is spreading. 
More and more commercial vehicle drivers are 
chaining up prior to negotiating Oregon’s 
mountain passes. (Written by Mac McGowan, 
503/986-3451, and Dan Knoll, 541/963-1330.) VW 


6 


Both Pendleton and Hermiston City 
Councils wrote letters to the governor last fall 
requesting that some preventive measures be 
discussed as a result of the Sept. 25 incident. 
ODOT assisted with scheduling the first 
meeting, which took place Jan. 25 at the 
Umatilla County Emergency Operations 
Center in Pendleton. About 30 representatives 
from the various agencies attended. Judge 
McArthur and ODOT Region 5 Manager Tom 
Schuft provided an explanation on the 
Community Solutions Team process and 
approach. 

“The goals tonight are to lay a factual 
foundation of the event and brainstorm 
possible solutions to prevent this from 
happening again,” said Judge McArthur. 

The agencies first on scene, ODOT, OSP, 
OEM, and Emergency Response, provided a 
report on their involvement during the 
incident. The National Weather Service 
followed with a recap of weather conditions 
and weather patterns. Then, representatives 
from the agricultural community discussed 
soil types and farming practices. 

According to OSP, a combination of limited 
visibility and violation of the basic rule were 
primary factors during the multi-vehicle 
accidents. The basic rule, as outlined in the 


Oregon Driver Manual, says motorists must 
drive at a speed that is reasonable and prudent 
at all times. 

The problem solving team developed a list 
of potential mitigation activities that will be 
worked on prior to the next scheduled meet- 
ing. These include increased public education, 
highway management and traffic control, 
better prediction of dust storm potential, a 
review of farming practices and coordination 
with radio stations using the emergency 
alerting system. The next meeting is set for 
April 5, 2000. 

This endeavor is one of more than 60 
collaborative problem-solving efforts under- 
way throughout the state. Some examples of 
Community Solutions at work in the eastern 
portion of the state include siting a Youth 
Authority Accountability Camp eight miles 
west of La Grande. The Eastern Regional 
Community Solutions Team is working with 
Union County on resolving multiple land use, 
environmental and access issues. In Umatilla 
County the same team is working with com- 
munity leaders from the cities of Hermiston, 
Umatilla, Echo and Stanfield to manage the 
rapid growth currently taking place in this 
area. (Written by Dan Knoll, Region 5 informa- 
tion representative, 541/963-1330.) W 


Central Services & TSB 
DMV, MCTD, TDD & ISB 
Transportation Region 1 
Transportation Region 2 
Transportatoin Region 3 
Transportation Region 4 
Transportation Region 5 


Senior Safety Adviser 


representative for additional information. 


ODOT Employee Safety & Training Corner | 


Employee Safety News 


The 1999 annual vehicle incident report is in and ODOT continues to lead all state agencies in 
total mileage driven at 28,280,626 miles. Our incident rate rose slightly from 1998 from .051 per 
12,000 miles to .066 incidents per 12,000 miles. Overall, we had a major decrease in the number 
of citizen complaints received, which indicates ODOT drivers are exercising courtesy and good 
judgement on the road. However, all complaints we received last quarter involved ODOT 
employees speeding in state vehicles. We can always improve by routinely doing the simple things 
like pre-trip checks, wearing seat belts, driving with lights on, using directional signals, driving 
within the speed limit and focusing on driving. Drive defensively, be safe, and be courteous. 

Attention safety committees! Planning is in the works for ODOT’s annual Safety Congress. 
This year the Statewidc Safety Team will hold two congresses, one in the Spring (May) and the 
other in the Fall (TBD). More information will follow. If you have ideas youd like considered for 
this year’s events, please share them with your respective safety manager: 


Training News 


Attention all ODOT managers, you will soon receive the Statewide Training 2000 catalog in 
the mail. New features of this year’s catalog include four curriculums to assist you match business 
competencies to your employees’ training needs, and long-range class schedules (March 2000 
through December 2000) to help you forecast work schedules and training budget. More classes 
are being scheduled in regional locations. If you do not receive your catalog by the end of 
February, please call our central number, 503/378-6202, and we will send you a copy. 

Eight of the HRD staff recently became certified to deliver Zenger-Miller (ZM) training 
modules. ZM offers a myriad of individual and group improvement programs in problem- 
solving, collaboration, communications and leadership. ZM Leadership 2000 training modules 
will be offered for all employees beginning in March. This program consists of modules that are 
designed to give managers, supervisors, team leaders and individual contributors the basic 
understanding and skills they need to interact with others in the organization. ODOT will offer 
11 modules throughout the state. Modules also can be delivered onsite to work groups. Class 
dates and the module descriptions are on the intranet. Please contact your HRD training 


For the latest employee safety & training information, check out the HR Web site at: 
http://intranet.odot.state.or.us/hr/ or call our central number at 503/378-6202. 


Charlie Crawford, 503/378-5799 
Larry Smith, 503/378-6352 
Steve Brown, 503/731-8273 

Rod Johnston, 503/986-2868 
Loy Neavoll, 541/957-3516 
Keith Williams, 541/388-6187 
John Fleming, 541/963-3177 


Sherri Frank, 503/986-2634 


Tran 


itions 


As of December. Compiled from Department of 
Administrative Services personnel data by Human 
Resource Program Services. 


Appointments 


Bambi Ayles, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Medford. 

Diane Ballard, personnel officer 1, Salem. 

Thomas Boyatt, planner 3, Salem. 

Rick Brandon, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Government Camp. 

Juli Burch, transportation services representative 1, 
Grants Pass. 

Scott Burket, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Ashland. 

Douglas Burkhart, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Ashland. 

Forrest Carmichael, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Nai Wei Chi, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Rosemary Collier, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Hillsboro. 

John Coplantz, associate transportation engineer, 
Salem. 

Jonathan David, planner 2, La Grande. 

Shari Davis, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Holly Divelbess, transportation services 
representative 1, Hillsboro. 

Daniel Eddy, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, John Day. 

Daryl] Foti, personnel officer 1, Salem. 

Jason Garinger, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Jeff Greiner, program technician 2, Salem. 

Juanita Hammel, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Beaverton. 


Service award( 


25 years 


Raymond Ben, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Newport. 

Mary Fisher, office specialist 2, Salem. 

Nels Osterholme, transportation maintenance 
coordinator 1, Humbug. 

Daniel Tompkins, accounting technician 2, Salem. 


20 years 


James Cook, principal executive/manager B, Salem. 

James Doherty, associate transportation engineer, 
Portland. 

Terry Evert, motor carrier specialist 1, Salem. 

KC Humphrey, program technician 2, Portland. 

Sharon Larson, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Barbara Leonard, information systems specialist 6, 
Salem. 

Carol Loewen, program technician 1, Salem. 

Barbara Lucanio, program technician 1, Eugene. 

James McKiddy, transportation engineer 2, 
Coquille. 

Michael Strouse, transportation maintenance 
coordinator, Heppner. 

John Truly, motor carrier specialist 2, Medford. 


15 years 


Duane Dennis, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Enterprise. 

John Gamwell, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Seaside. 

Del Huntington, transportation engineer 3, Salem. 

Ray Le Francois, engineering specialist 3, Salem. 

Debra Savage, accounting technician 3, Salem. 

Michael Schroeder, geologist 2, Portland. 

Cynthia Theophilus, accountant 3, Salem. 

Jose Villalpando, associate transportation engineer, 
Milwaukie. 


John Harper, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, John Day. 

Thomas Hoots, transportation engineer 1, Salem. 

Charles Jenkins, information systems specialist 6, 
Salem. 

Kurt Jun, program technician 2, Salem. 

David Keeton, information systems specialist 6, 
Salem. 

Christopher Keuscher, transportation services 
representative 1, Hillsboro. 

Brad Krausser, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, White City. 

Kathy Mallen, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Beaverton. 

Mike Mason, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Lake Oswego. 

Cathleen McClintic, office specialist 1, Salem. 

Teresa McFarland, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, Ashland. 

Arlene Murphy, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Medford. 

Ramona Nelson, transportation services represen- 
tative 1, Hillsboro. 

Michael Parker, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Government Camp. 

Richard Peek, principal executive/manager A, 
Salem. 

Jarenda Peterson, office assistant 2, Salem. 

Lorri Reeves, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, Ashland. 

Patrick Simpson, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, Steamboat. 

Robert Skubinna, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, Alkali. 

Cory Thorton, transportation maintenance 
specialist 1, Alkali. 

Lamar Threet, engineering specialist 2, Corvallis. 

Pattanap Topark-Ngarm, associate transportation 
engineer, Salem. 


Thomas Wallace, principal executive/manager D, 
La Grande. 
Christina Wilson, office specialist 2, Salem. 


10 years 


Linda Acridge, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, Springfield. 

Michael Carlson, engineering specialist 2, 
Roseburg. 

Mary Garcia, administrative specialist 2, Salem. 

Shane Giffin, transportation maintenance coordi- 
nator 2, Lakeview. 

Cindi Hormann, support services supervisor 2, 
Salem. 

Esther Jensen, transportation services representa- 
tive 2, Salem. 

Alan Neer, engineering specialist 3, Roseburg. 

John Rea, motor carrier specialist 1, Eugene. 

Debora Simons, transportation services representa- 
tive 1, La Grande. 

Ralph Wagner, transportation maintenance 
specialist 2, Eugene. 

Richard Whelan, program technician 2, Salem. 


Retirements 


Ron Kamody, right of way agent | with Technical 
Services in Salem, retired in January after 29 
years of service. 

Bethena King, transportation engineer | with 
Region 3 in Roseburg, retired in January after 13 
years of service. 


Promotions 


Peter Caldwell, highway maintenance assistant 
supervisor to transportation maintenance 
manager, La Grande (correction to January 
listing). 

John Cepeda, engineering specialist 2 to engineering 
specialist 3, Salem. 

Kim Fry, highway maintenance assistant supervisor 
to engineering specialist 2, Springfield. 

Alvis Hall, transportation services representative | 
to transportation services office leader, Portland. 

Laura Hopewell, transportation services representa- 
tive 1 to transportation services representative 2, 
Woodburn. 

Kimberley Hull, office specialist 1 to office 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Norman Larsen, information systems specialist 7 to 
information systems specialist 8, Salem. 

Jenese Maddox, office specialist 1 to office 
specialist 2, Salem. 

Kevin Peterson, associate transportation engineer to 
transportation engineer 1, Roseburg. 

Bonnie Pierovich, motor carrier specialist 2 to 
program technician 2, Salem. 

Kathleen Poole, program technician 2 to planner 3, 
Salem. 

Dennis Wiegal, right-of-way agent 2 to principal 
executive/manager E, Salem. 


Letter ( 


John Lundgren — Portland Incident Response, 
from Nanette Robinson, Portland. Ms. Robinson 
car broke down as she was taking her daughter in 
for surgery. The daughter was taken to the hospital 
by her grandfather, and John called a tow truck. 
Once everything was taken care of, John took Ms. 
Robinson on to the hospital. “He got me there in 
time to be with my daughter before she went in for 
surgery. I just wanted to express my deepest 
gratitude for his concern and kindness.” 

Ken Stoneman — Salem, from Melody Clark, 
Richmond, Virginia. “I just returned from visiting 
your beautiful state and was much impressed with 
your manicured rest areas (they look like parks) and 
your many bridges (such personality). My friend 
and I found the coast highway an experience in and 


of itself. Something like a roller coaster in some 
places. No complaints though. With scenery that 
beautiful, I am grateful for a road to get me there 
and back.” 

James Mitchell — Roseburg, from LaRee Muck, 
Vacaville, Calif. Ms. Muck’s car broke down on I-5 
south of Roseburg. “Many, many vehicles passed us 
by, but it took someone like Mr. Mitchell who was 
willing to take time out of his day to help us to 
safety.” 

Michael Ronkin — Salem, from Dan Efram, 
Honolulu, Hawaii. “After biking the Pacific Coast, 
from Seattle to San Francisco, I have to say that the 
Oregon bike transportation system was awesome. 
As a matter of fact, I don’t have anything bad to say 
about our time in Oregon. The people, roads, bike 
paths, parks, towns, cheese factories and even the 
drivers were the best we saw along the coast.” 


ODOT retiree early owner of hybrid automobile 


DOT retiree Richard Mather and his wife hay D> 
Pauline Mather are being watched and 
followed. 

“People follow us into stores, into restaurants,” 
Mrs. Mather said. “We draw attention wherever 
we go.” 

The object of attention is the Mathers’ new car, 
the first mass-produced, gasoline-electric vehicle 
sold in the United States. The couple is one of the 
first owners of the Honda Insight hybrid car. 

The attention has resulted in newspaper 
articles, television interviews and test rides. 

“T must have given at least 20-30 people test 
rides in it,” said Mather, who retired from 
ODOT’s Rail Division in 1998. 

The car features Honda’s Integrated Motor 
Assist™ (IMA) system, which combines a 1.0 liter, 
3-cylinder gasoline engine with electric motor 
assist. The electric motor is powered by a nickel- 
metal hydride battery pack. The car automatically 
recharges the battery pack, using regenerative 


braking — energy from forward momentum is Retiree Dick Mather and wife Pauline stand with their new gasoline-electric car. 

captured during braking. The Insight does not 

require an outside source of electric power. The Insight earned the EPA’s top mileage “We took a trip from Salem to Tillamook” 
Wien the vehicle stQpsjtne 102) Op tomure rating ever, 61 mpg in the city and 70 mpg on Mather said, “and the ride was comfortable and 

temporarily shuts off the gasoline engine to save the highway. That in turn led to the Sierra Club quiet” 

fuel and minimize emissions. The system is awarding the Insight its first product award in “Ti has met every expecta Hone hota 

automatically engaged when the driver shifts to the organization’s 108-year history. it and more.” Mrs: Mather added tas 41 ee 

neutral and takes his foot off of the clutch. As The Mathers picked up the car, one of only to drive” (Written by Jared Ge teml = eae 

CUCU TENSE SMT CLE (LN two delivered to a Corvallis dealership, on information representative, 541/957-3656.) W 

motor engages the transmission and restarts the Dec. 31. Since then, they have put roughly 600 

gasoline engine. miles on the car. 
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